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Student Apathy Still Prevailing, 


Hayes, Slattery in 





The committee that transformed SAC into a minor Canadian Parliament, pending only a student 
referendum: Jeff Ford, George De Benedetti, Brian Slattery, and Mike Dunn. 


SAC Goes Parliamentary 


Loyola’s Student Administrative Council has drafted a new constitution in con- 
junction with a four-man, faculty advised committee. The Committee, headed by Chair- 


Mike Dunn. Announcement of the intended revision came from. SAC headquarters 


yesterday. 


President Egbert Archibald indicated that the constitutional reform will either ' elect. 


be put to a referendum vote 
in lieu of the 1962 general 
election, or submitted to the 
Board of Student Represen- | 
tatives for ratification. The 
BSR is an organization com- 


prised of student class presi- | 
dents and is currently the most 
powerful organ ‘in. student poli- 
tics on this campus. 


As outlined by De Benedetti, 
the proposed government would 
consist. of a twelve seat Lower 
House or Assembly and a 7-man 
Upper House or Judiciary, all of 
which would operate under the 
executive. which will be hand- 
picked by the President and 
Vice-President. Under legislation 
introduced earlier this month, 
both top administrative candid- | 
ates will run on the same ticket to 
facilitate greater co-operation in 
matters of conflict. 


The Committee's main concern 
was the disturbing lack of author- 
ity yielded by the President and 
as a result the new student head 
will be entrusted with power of 
veto. Formerly the President was 
unable to block legislation passed 
by the powerful BSR. 


The Assembly which will re- 
present the three faculties and 
all activities will have the prero- 
gative of initiating legislation. The 
Upper House, the newest element 
in the proposed system, will 
function on a two-fold basis. 


1) The Assembly willact as a 
court in constitutional matters, 
and its decision will be final and_ 
above appeal, 


| veto-intrusted President 


These matters may be brought | 
before the Assembly by the Exe- 
cutive, three members of the 
board, or any five students. The 
board will also be free to ques- 
tion the legality of any legisla- 
tion on their own authority. It 
should be emphasized that the 
Board will consider such legisla- 
tions only from the point of view 
of legal procedure, such as 
whether or not a quorum was 
present. They will not consider 
the content of these laws. - 


' 
] 


2) It will serve as a court of 
discipline in student misdem- 
eanors. 


The twelve-man representation 
which will comprise the Assembly 
will elect its own chairman, who 
will in turn appoint the Secre- 
tary. The seven-man Judiciary 
will be chosen by the Assembly 
from a slate of accredited candi- 
dates, and it in turn will be en- 
abled to elect its Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman from the Senate 
body. 


The Executive, which will head 
the two bodies, consists of the 
and his 
Vice-President, a Secretary and 
Treasurer, both appointed by the 
President. 

In presenting its new constitu- 
tion, the Committee also hopes to 
hand down a report which will in 
part treat the practical applica- 
tion of its constitution. The re- 
port will also stress the danger 
of looking to the constitution as 
a solution to all student prob- 
Jems. 











‘he have had to run against 


| emerged the victor. Potential op- 


: ‘ : |deadline of 2:00 p.m.; he auto- 
man George De Benedetti, consisted of Jeff Ford, Brian Slattery and SAC Treasurer matically assumed the Presidency 


by Acclamation 


‘Platform’ Focuses on Freshmen, 
Hazing Cut from Initiation 


The student body has chosen to forego their right to 
elect the executive of SAC this year. In an unusual showing 
of disinterest, only one team of presidential and vice-presi- 


dential candidates submitted 
the deadline for applications. 


/received the important SAC 
mation — Jim Hayes of Com-, 


merce III as President, and | 
Brian Slattery of Arts III as 
Vice-President. 


“The third year students 
are all aware of Jim Hayes’ 
capacity,’ said incumbent 
president Archibald. “Should 


anyone, he would have easily 


ponents probably realized that to 
contest Jim would have beén a 
waste of time, considering that 
exams are so near. 

“If Hayes had not run”, he con- 
tinued, “I am sure that at least 


three candidates would have 
handed in nominations.” 


Hayes’ nomination was the 
only one to meet the Wednesday 


at that time. Brian Slattery, who 
ran concurrently with him, was 
acclaimed the Vice-President- 








Peace Corps Offers 


Summer Work Abroad 


The coming summer holidays mean, for most Loyola 
students, four months of hard work, necessary to procure 
the funds which will enable them to complete their Scares in the campus govern- 


cation either here or at some 
other university. But a cer- 


| i e 
tain small number may wish 


to take advantage of other 
opportunities which, it was 
announced this week, will be 
available to any students willing 
and able to offer their summer, 
aiding their underprivileged neigh- 
bors. 

The “Loyola Peace Corps,” in 
conjunction with the SAC 
is once again offering a slate of 
opportunities for voluntary sum- 
mer help insvarious parts of the 
United States and possibly the 
West Indies. 


In El Paso, people are needed 
to work as monitors for child- 
rens’s games as camp counsellors, 
as catechism teachers and‘as gen- 
uine social workers who would 


individuals in the slums of the 
city. All the people living in this 
section are Mexican, but the en- 
tire younger generation can man- 
age English, leaving no language- 
barrier problem for Loyola work- 
ers. 


| readily available 





ealled “Camp Monserrate,” is the | 
only social activity which the 
youth of the Puerto Rican immi- 
grants are offered, apart from the 
“activity” of | 
participating in gang “wars and) 
other customary delinquencies. | 


| The Puerto Rican newcomers to_ 
|New York find housing in the} 


| deal with problems of families or | 


| ministrative work. 


unsanitary, overcrowded apart- 
ments of the city’s slums. There, 
simple people are soon corrupted, 
and a generation of youth is left 
floundering in search of goals, 
standards and direction. Loyola! 
men, acting as leaders at the day 
camp, could conceivably lend the | 
initial answers to this “shook-up 
generation.” 


From Chicago comes the des- 
perate plea for workers at the 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, where 
students are needed during the 
summer to serve as male nursing 
aides and to help with the ad-| 





The committee of the Peace | 


Corps is working on the opening ; 
up of opportunities in at least | 


The day camp at New York, two other areas. 


their names in time to meet 
Consequently, the two have 
executive positions by accla- 





Hayes said that he was disap- 
pointed not to have had opposi- 
tion in the election; this, how- 
ever, “will not hinder the job 


that is to be done.” Notwithstand- 
ing this disappointment he con- 
tinued, “There will be good times, 
and there will be bad times, then 
there will be good times again.” 


JIM HAYES 


The first major action to be 
undertaken by the new Executive 
once they receive the reins of 
government from the present of- 
ficers will be to fill the many 
vacancies in SAC posts, created 
by the graduating students. This 
will enable the new office-holders 
to study the intricacies of the 
posts they will fill, so that they 
will return in the fall with full 
knowledge of what they are 
responsible for. 


In order better to acquaint fhe 
student with exactly what is 





BRIAN SLATTERY 


ment, Hayes said that he would 
try to arrange two student as- 
semblies in the coming year, at 
which time all Loyolans would be 
invited to hear a Presidential re- 
port, ask questions and suggest 
new ideas. 

Hayes also suggested another 
method: to accomplish the same 
purpose. “Contingent upon the 
cooperation of the NEWS, we 
Shall try to initiate a Presidential 


(Continued on page 4) 
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nder the 
Tower 


With John Mclninch 





f ie President of the SAC, according to the present con- 
stitution, occupies the most important student position 
in the school. The position is one of responsibility, and also 
one infested with inherent hardships. As far as the rela- 
tions between the student body and the administration are 
concerned, the president will find himself in a unique 
position. He is not only the main liaison between these 
two groups, but he is also the defender of what may be 
called student rights. The. pisition taken in this light is a 
very difficult one. This difficulty is augmented by the 
necessity of managing the day-to-day business of student 
affairs. 

In this light, the SAC President is responsible for the 
countless activities which incessantly plague the campus 
at Loyola. It is the duty of this officer not only to watch 
over these events, but to go as far as is humanly possible 
to ensure their success. Thus the position of SAC Presi- 
dent can never be fully carried out. 

The qualifications for the office of the President should 
be extremely high. This office demands a number of very 
rare characteristics. It is indeed extremely difficult to find 
a man who is the embodiment of these necessary traits. It 
becomes all the more of an arduous task if this man must 
be chosen from one year only. The task becomes, to our 
mind, Herculean when you consider that this man often 
must be persuaded to run. It is fairly obvious that many 
qualified students would not run for such a position. 

Why, if this is true, does the present system of elec- 
tion make the position virtually impossible to fulfill ? The 
electoral system demands, not only that a candidate be 
qualified, but also that he be popular. One does not appeal 
to the voters unless one is popular — in other words “every- 
one’s friend.” To be both popular and qualified is often a 
contradiction in terms. 

With such a deplorable system it is too often the case 
that popularity prevails over the more essential require- 
ment. There are many different, and often violently op- 
posed, cliques when it comes to the election of a school 
president. One can only transcend this drawback by being 
“everyone’s friend.’ This is the fate that the present elec- 
torial system will result in unless something is done. 

The obvious solution is to abolish the popularity re- 
quirements. This, we realize, is not easily achieved. Every- 
one is enamoured with the idea of a democratic electorial 

’ system. Perhaps the reason why this system has survived 
is that candidates have of past years combined these two 


Chaos and Apathy 


6 Rea a are some things that happen that 
we really can’t say much about. This 
is not because they are not important; on 
the contrary, it is precisely because they 
are so important, that we just can’t find 
the words to describe them. 

This week’s SAC presidency appoint- 
ment is one of those things. The enormity 
of the apathy that student politics must, 
from this evidence, engender in all those 
studying at Loyola is so overwhelming that 
mere invective finds itself impotent in its 
presence. We could rant and rave about 
apathy, indifference, stupidity and block- 
headedness, but we feel it would do no 
good. 


Our point is not that the men acclaimed 
on Wednesday are incompetent. Probably, 
quite the opposite is true. 

But the fact is that only two nomina- 
tions were received. Only two men, out of 
1100, came forward, thought themselves 


capable enough (or interested enough) to 
lead Loyola through the year of 1962-63. 
Only two men cared. 

In Japan, students govern foreign pol- 
icy. Demonstrations held outside of embas- 
sies affect world affairs. In France, students 
care enough about what is happening in 


Algeria to try to do something about it. _ 


Even in the United States, supposedly a 
den of atrophy, students join the Peace 
Corps. 


In Canada, we can’t even get het up 
about the job of electing a leader for our 
student body. Certainly, this is indicative 
of something. 

In the issue of the Loyola NEWS that 
appeared right after the resignation of 
the past SAC president last November, a 
front-page editorial was headed, “Chaos 
and Incompetence.” At this point, it might 
not be improper to ask for a little good, 


healthy chaos. Anything would have been 
better than this. 





qualities. It is much more likely that this situation is due “We take great pride in maintaining our university style auditorium facilities . . .” 


Folksters’ F olly 


to the apathy of the Loyola student. 


It would seem to us that a President should be chosen 
from the ruling body of the school, and, to make his posi- 
tion more tenable, be given a wider range of powers. 

The present executive of the school has seen fit to 
demand that the President and his assistant run on one 
ticket. This system, without question, has several advant- 
ages. There are also disadvantages to such a method. 

First, now both candidates must combine the two pre- 
requisites for election, not only as individuals, but as a 
team. : 

Secondly, there is a weakness in the field of resigna- 
tions. If a President is forced to resign it will probably be 
due to his policy. But the “one ticket’ system ensures the 
policy of the two executives will be the same. Thus if a 
conflict in policy arises it should only make the resigna- 
tions of the two leading officers in student government a 
political necessity. 

All aspects of the presidential electoral system leave 
much room for improvement. This year the system will 
not be used. An election is not necessary. There appears 
to be only one qualified or perhaps only one interested 
student in the school. 
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HE walls of this dear institution have 

of late been graced by a Folk Music 

Festival. The advertisements boasted that 
the show would host professional talent. 


This was the first mistake. All societies 
suffer from the illusion that for an event 
to be a success, it must not be connected 
with. Loyola. A college, striving for a uni- 
versity charter must, it would seem to us, 
lose its inferiority complex. A student is 
often alienated when he realizes that an 
event is boasting outside talent, instead of 
exploiting the talent which is not too dif- 
ficult to find here at Loyola. 

The second mistake was that the pro- 
fessional talent did not strike many as 
being professional. With the exception of 
one or two acts, the quality of the show 
in general was somewhat second class. The 
“professional” talent apparently thought 
they were so appealing that the age-long 
tradition of rehearsal was quite unnecessary 
(in fact, some were so professional that they 
did not even bother to show up). Some of 
the performers gave the impression of be- 
ing suddenly confronted with an audience, 
totally unexpected. Their effect on the 
audience was quite unfortunate. One should 
not expect professional talent to have a 
soporific effect on the audience. This ef- 
fect was all the more disturbing when a 


rare good performer graced the stage. It 
left one in the state of confusion, or, ra- 
ther, disturbed his sleep. 


The third mistake was in the produc- 
tion of the show. In part the lighting of 
the stage was very effective, but one could 
not help wondering, whether this was de- 
signed or whether it was the result of an 
fortunate accident. When compared with 
the production of the Carnival Folk Music 
Show it was disgraceful. 


The fourth mistake was that the show 
was aimed to appeal to the Folk Music 
clique. The general public were invited (at 
a professional price) yet were disregarded 
as far as the Festival’s appeal was con- 
cerned. 


The fifth mistake was the attitude of 
the Folk Music Society towards the presen- 
tation. It was a curious attitude — they 
divorced themselves from the show. Their 
only connection was that they sponsored 
the fiasco. Thus, can the Folk Society be 
deemed faultless? Was it only an experi- 
ment? The Society has to be held respon- 
sible for the presentation whether or not 
they were in charge of producing and di- 
recting the show, the reason for this being 
that the experiment will seriously damage 
all further efforts of this society. 


HE most brilliant film masterwork of all time opens today at the 
Orpheum theatre — the second and third parts of a massive 
Japanese trilogy by Masaki Kobayashi. 
Everything about the presentation is grandiose. The title of the 
trilogy, “The Human Condition,” would be easy to label pretentious, 
if the film itself were not such an overwhelming portrait of the very 


process of life and death. The 
trilogy, which follows one man 
through various phases of World 
War II, runs a total of 9 hours 
and 44 minutes, making it the 
longest film story in motion pic- 
ture annals. 

The showing of the last two parts in 
Montreal marks a milestone of film 
presentation in this city, a daring de- 
parture from the conservative booking 
policies of local theatres. Precedents 
are being broken by the unusual sche- 
dule, of the films. Our local impre- 
sarios, impressed with the momentous 
impact of this masterpiece, have ar- 
ranged for consecutive showings of the 
films on weekends, so that audiences 
may eat the entire cake at one sitting. 
(Otherwise, the films are being shown 
singly on weeknights of alternative 
weeks, ) 

Moreover, the films are being run 
by the Montreal International Film 
Fesitval committee at the risk of a 
tremendous financial loss. They have 
taken the initiative to book two un- 
known foreign films in their North 
American premiere, and, as far as can 
be discerned, their premiere anywhere 
in the English-speaking world. Thus, 
the films are untried in their com- 
‘mercial value. 

Is the committee making this move 
solely on the intrinsic artistic value of 
the films? If they were, they could be 
making little mistake, for the films are 
that rare phenomenon which operates 


munist tendencies. After much flaring 
of tempers, Kaji is finally transferred 
to active duty. 


“= second film, “Road to Etern- 
ity’’, (the first of the two being 
shown at the Orpheum) finds Kaji in 
the sub-zero weather of a Northern 
Manchuria army outpost. Even while 
training, before any actual battle, 
Kaji’s idealistic principles clash with 
the insensitive, blind rules of the 
Japanese army authorities. But besides 
his sensitivity and acute morality, 
which invariably conflict with the of- 
ficial resolve, Kaji also has self-disci- 
pline and resoluteness, which earn him 
a promotion to senior private. 

Eventually, the weak little army is 
thrust into combat with a vastly supe- 
rior Russian force. Annihilation of the 
Japanese is almost complete, but Kaji 
survives with two other soldiers. 

By now the irrevocable patterns of 
human destiny have been fixed, as the 
terrifying sweep of the war, like a 
horde of locusts, has ravaged the fields 
of mankind and left it barren of its 
fruit and vital life-source. 

As part three, “‘A Soldier’s Prayer’ 
opens up, Kaji is hiding in some bushes 
and waiting to dispose of a Russian 
sentry who is parading back and forth. 
The camera closes in on Kaji’s face, 
as the full realization of his task be- 
gins to freeze his eyes into a state of 
transfixed horror. The job is quickly 
accomplished, a swift bayonet plunged 
into the guard's belly. 





on all levels at once — the purely artis- 
tic, the merely entertaining, and the 
entire vast midde range of public taste 
which demands a little of each. 


HE committee has undoubtedly al- 
ready partially gauged public 
reaction by the wild enthusiasm which 
greeted the second of the two films, “A 
Soldier's Prayer’’, at a special mid- 
night - to - 3 a.m. showing last August. 
But surely the audience (over a 
thousand, say the reports) was com- 
prised of the most extroverted cine- 
philes ever gathered under one roof. 
Who else would pay a dollar and a half 
to sit through such a lengthy film at 
that hour of the morning — even with- 
out the assurance that they could follow 
the dialogue? (The film was ‘not yet 
subtitled, but a simultaneous English 
translation proved very effective). 


What, then, is there to guarantee the 
success of the films? The committee is 
obviously relying on the strength of the 
films, on their artistic value, on the 
vital message which they communicate. 


And what strength! What artistry! 
and what a message! If these merits 
could speak for themselves, they would 
demand the attention of everyone who 
ever speculated about life or suffering, 
who ever experienced love or fear, who 
ever expired a breath in joy or despair. 


The first 14-reeler of this three-part 
opus, ““No Greater Love’’, is not avail- 
able in Canada, probably due to some 
restrictions slapped on it for its ex- 
plicit anti-Japanese-war-machine  un- 
dertones. This part of the story intro- 
duces Kaji as a labor supervisor at a 
prison camp in Southern Manchuria, 
1943. His job exempts him from mili- 
tary service, but he sees action aplenty 
when his superiors turn against him for 
his humanitarian attitude towards the 
prisoners. They suspect him of Com- 


But the memory is not so easily dis- 
posed of. As Kaji walks through the 
corpse-strewn battlefield the next day, 
he wipes his forehead with the hand 
which droye the blade into another 
human body. Suddenly, horrible scenes 
of war flash across the screen and 
through Kaji’s mind — tanks, bomb 
explosions, hand-to-hand fighting. And 
then, as one man in the melee is about 
to be killed, the camera zooms in on 
his face. All motion ceases as a still 
photo of his expression lingers on the 
screen — the moment of death halted 
in one frozen image. The action re- 
sumes, until the moment when an ex- 
plosion is ripping apart the bodies of 
other men, and again the image 
freezes. And then, re-enacted in har- 
rowing closeup, is the scene of Kaji 
plunging the bayonet into the sentry’s 
stomach — and this too becomes a 
rigid, motionless image. 


S Kaji plugs on through the battle- 
£ field, the camera tilts until the 
background is seen at wildly dipping 
angles, suggesting that Kaji’s inner 
torment has its external counterpart 
in this inverted, frenzied hell. 


Kaji and the two other stragglers 
begin a march for freedom. They see 
the ruin and disaster about them, and 
can only hope to return to their wives 
and their previous ways of life. But 
the trek ahead of them is long, all the 
way to Southern Manchuria, through 
dense forests, across sun-parched 
wasteland, with no food except a pouch- 
ful of rice. 


When they come to a corn-field, they 
are anxious to gorge themselves; but 
their satisfaction is shortlived, as they 
are surprised by a band of villagers 
who have taken to arms. As the camera 
draws back, the small skirmish which 
follows is seen in the perspective of 
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by 
Phil 
Content 


the quiet corn-field. This is no bloody 
battlefield, but the innocent field of a 
few peasant farmers — and yet the 
soldiers plot battle tactics, the farmers 
appear as vicious guerillas, and guns 
echo over the field. That field looks as 
inviting as a day in the country, but 
now, somehow, it has been transformed 
into an incongruous setting for blood- 
shed. 

As Kaji and his friends plod on, they 
meet other bands of men and women, 
their lives distorted by this hovering 
menace called war, their only hope toe 
return to their homes, and, vaguely, 
“to live as before’. They are all pat- 
terns of the same twisted fate, 

Scene upon scene of fighting — all of 
them are variations of the same nega- 
tive force which threatens to prevent 
Kaji from being reunited with his wife. 
And scene upon scene of Kaji’s deter- 
mined efforts to continue southwards. 
In one scene of stark simplicity, these 
two themes are unmistakably brought 
out. 


AJI and his followers, now almost 

twenty men, have come upon a 
settlement of women who are wander- 
ing about Manchuria in the vam 
hope of finding their lost husbands. But 
they have stopped looking, and now 
pass the nights in the arms of the 
nearest soldiers who will help them, 
feed them. As Kaji’s men bed down 
with the women, Kaji himself sits out- 
side talking with one of them. “We 
know we will never get back,”’ she 
whispers. “It is our destiny to wander, 
now, and we will never see our homes. 
But as we make love with strangers, 
all we think of is our husbands."’ The 
camera drifts inside the hut and pans 
across a scene of men and women 
locked in each other's arms, suspended 
in an abstract of human desire. But 
then we see the faces of the women, 
writhing in pained memory of once- 
familiar arms, and we hear the whim- 
pers and sighs that they breathe, and 
which the men mistake for gasps of 
pleasure. 


This is the human ideal, the goal 
that all men seek — it is the lost hus- 
bands of the band of women, and it is 
the long-sought reunion of Kaji with 
his wife. And there is only one thing 
which can destroy it all in one fell 
swoop — War. This powerful force is 
an inhuman machine, which, in the 
words of the director, ‘‘can only change 
human society into an inhuman or- 
ganism.”’ 

In the final hour of the film, Kaji 
himself falls victim to the machine, in 
a scene of epic proportions which 
transcends literal description, At one 
point of the film, a,friend had said to 
Kaji, “If anyone will ever survive, it 
could only be you.”’ But Kaji does net 
survive, and we know that no one can 
ever “‘live as before’. The irretrievable 
path of human self-destruction has 


“rounded out its cycle, even in the case 


of this idealized representative of man- 
kind, who, more than anyone else, de- 
served to have emerged victorious. 
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Finlayson Warns of 
Oriental Advances 


The president of Canadian Marconi Company, Stuart 
M. Finlayson, spoke before a SAM group last Friday in 
the College Foyer. He spoke on the challenges that world 
trade plays in our general economic life, and, more im- 
portant, the increasing trade advantages that the oriental 


countries are obtaining be- 
cause of their technological | 
advancements and increas- 
ing standards of living. 

He brought out the fact that 
we often try to underestimate the | 





products being manufactured by 
the Japanese, the Chinese of Hong 
Kong and of other rising countries 
in that area. We satisfy ourselves 
by claiming that because of the 





———_—————$————————— 
low labor costs of that section of 


the world, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that our 
superior. 

Mr. Finlayson said that when he 
visited Japan he was amazed at 
the vast quantities of capital equip- 
ment used by the people of that 
country and the efficiency with 
which they use it. He emphasized 
that the production worker pro- 
duces 20% more a day than his 
counterpart in North America. 
Often, he pointed out, the wages 
are much lower, but this is offset 
by the fact that the worker in 
Japan doesn’t require all the so- 
called essential goods that we re- 
quire in North America. 

Mr. Finlayson, who didn’t pro- 
pose a solution to North America’s 
trading problems, believed, how- 
ever, that they could be solved by 
close cooperation among the 
various sectors of the economy. 


not necessarily the answer to our 
problems. 








Students Fly High, Pay Low 


Effective March 1, students at be on a _ reseryation-guarantee | 9¢ wr Diefenbaker. Thus, these 
basis as the airline feels that full- | job, may take the form of full| 


Canadian Universities can look | 
forward to travelling to and from | 


meny places in the Quebec- | 
Ontario region at one-half the | 
eost of the regular fare. Mr. Don | 
Winter, sales representative of 
Nordair Lid., gave the NEWS the 
following details regarding his 
company’s plan: 


fare passengers must be accom- | 


modated first. Student bookings 
will be confirmed 30 minutes 
prior to departure time and there 
will be no possibility of students 
being displaced anywhere along 
the line. 

This plan appears to be one of 
great benefit to students and 


products are | 











* 


Liberals Ask 
Campaign Aid 





/beral Party of Canada, is of- 


in working (with pay) for the 
Liberals in the coming Federal 
elections. / 
These elections will no 
take place either in June or Sep- | 
tember, depending on the decision 


time or part time jobs, during the 
day or night. : 

There will 
general 


be publicity work, | 


The Kilgary Balladeers: 


Folksters Break 


committee room work, | 


. telephone campaigning, speech | 


writing and-speech making, and 
| door-to-door soliciting. 

| The Liberals describe the em- 
ployment as an opportunity to 


Students’ reduced rates, once | should be clearly considered as | work in an interesting and con- 


established, will be in effect from 
October 1 to May 31, to cor- 


possibilities for travel to and 
from inter-collegiate activities. 


genial atmosphere as part of a 
vital team directly participating 


respond roughly to the regular) any further information can be | in shaping the Canadian nation. 


school year. 
Reduced-fare bookings will not | 
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|had by calling Nordair at ME.) They say it is a chance to share 


in the governing of the country, 
| to further one’s political know- 
| ledge and experience, and at the 


| same time, to receive good PYie5 “Advancement of Ma 


| for the work, 


Ron Philips will be in the base- | 


| ment of the administration build- 
| ing from 11 o'clock till 2 o'clock 
today, to receive applications. 
One of the proposed activities 
| of the Liberal Club this year had 
| to be dropped when the President 
| of the Conservative organization 
on campus refused to allow his 
| club to participate in another 





However, the Liberals hope to 
make up for this by having a well- 
|; Known member of the Liberal 
Party down to speak to the stu- 
dent body before the end of the 
year. 
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“Come on, folksters . 








« - Join in!” 


Even 


A week ago tonight, the second folk music show of 
the year — this one fully-professionalized — was held in 
The Loyola Liberal Club,| the Loyola auditorium. Due to the small attendance, the 


in conjunction with the Li-, Show was delayed in starting until 9.15. 


Shimon Ash, of the Finjan Coffee Bar, opened the 


He disliked government _inter- | fering employment this sum-| Show by singing in Hebrew, South African, and English. 
ference, since the government is! mer to all those interested | His voice left little to be de- 


sired, though his choice of 
material was somewhat 
esoteric. 


Following Ash were the 


three girls who starred in the 
Carnival Show: their renditions of 
“Swing Low’ and ‘‘All My Trials” 
were met with appreciative clap- 
ping and cries of ““Encore’’. This 
trio, going under the name of the 
Kilgary Balladeers, can be seen 
again at the Finjan tonight and 
tomorrow. 

Jack Nissenson followed the girls 
with some Canadian folk songs, 
sung in a voice that made it rather 


| hard to hear him beyond the front 


row. He was followed, in turn, by 


Larry Blond, MC, director, pro- 
ducer, and singer, who brought the 
first part of the show to a close. 

A somewhat depleted audience 
| returned for the second half to 
j hear Derek. Lamb, the show-stop- 
| per, with his renditions of the “‘The 
D-Day Dodgers” and ‘Sweeney 
Todd”. He was followed by the 
Drifters, who had come up from 
another show in which they were 
| performing that evening. 

To close the show, MC Larry 
Blond explained that the River City 
Skiffle Group had failed to make 
|an appearance. This last enabled 
| the Loyola Review (which financed 
| the show on behalf of the Folk 
| Musie Society) to break even on 
| the production. 








Vilandre Wins Post, Prize 


Norman Vreugde, outgo- 
ing president of the Society 


agement, announced at the 
society's annual party the 
victory of Paul C. Vilandre 


in the battle for the SAM pre- 


session of the Model Parliament. | 


| 
| 


RENTAL SERVICE 


Choose from Canada's lar- 
of quality 
formal wear‘in the newest 
styles. All perfectly fitted 
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© 1227 PHILLIPS SQ. UN. 1-3625 
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© 6984 ST. HUBERT CR. 1-1166 
* 5320 QUEEN MARY 482-6560 
OPEN DAILY TO 6 P.M. — THURSDAY & FRIDAY 9 P.M. 


sidency. At the same func- 
tion, held on March 1 in the 
COTC mess, Professor Fran- 


cis J. Hayes, society moder- | 


ator, informed the member- 


ship present of the results| 


of the “GOLD KEY” award given 
annually to a deserving mem- 
ber. 


In a hard-fought election cam- | 


paign, done almost exclusively 

















, through the use of the telephone 
| and personal contact, Vilandre 
was unanimously elected presi- 
dent for the term 1962-63. He 
was opposed by Huntley O'Neill, 
who, like Vilandre, had been most 
active in the organization during 
the course of the year. 

Others were Norman Gaboriault 
as Vice-President, Donald An- 
drews as secretary and John 
Freund as treasurer. The election 
of Andrews represents the first 
time a Science student has sat 
on the SAM executive. This, it is 
hoped, will demonstrate to all 
Loyola students that SAM is an 
all-faculty society. 

Professor Hayes simultaneously 
announced that Paul Vilandre 
was also the recipient of the 
“GOLD KEY” award, the highest 
honor that SAM members could 
have conferred upon him. 

Professor Hayes indicated that 
{this award is given only if the 
person has achieved outstanding 
success in academic and non- 
academic activities alike. ‘Last 
year no member was given the 
award. because not all the condi- 
tions were fulfilled), 











Hayes Acclaimed . . . 


(Continued from page 1) 
report to the student body, to be 
printed in the college journal 
whenever an important matter 
arises”, he said. “We will see to 
it that the student body is kept 
informed.” 

Since his nomination remained 
| uncontested, Hayes will not really 
| present a platform. He will, how- 
ever, hope to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Ask professors of various 
faculties to present special lec- 
tures to freshmen regarding the 
advantages and potentialities of 
the different courses and fields 
of interest they can enter. 

2—Provide increased publicity 
of societies and campus activities 
for incoming freshmen. 

3—Abolish student hazing at 
initiation time. “It is definitely 
out,” he said. 
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Remembrance 


of things to come 


a ehild’s garden 
of eggplant 





with Jim Hassinger 


Having effectively demolished some of the hallowed 
institutions of the Western World (journalism not the least 
of them, I suspect), I am at a loss. That’s all right, how- 
ever, so are the institutions. In fact, they are so much at 
a loss that they mailed me a letter: 


“Dear Remembrance or eggplant or whatever: 
Lay off it, you lousy commie creep. 
(Yours truly) 
The Good Humor Man (Pres.) 
Association of Hallowed Institutions of 
the Western World.” 


As a matter of fact, this is not the only mail I have 
been getting. Every day, thousands of missives have found 
themselves in our newsroom. I'd like to reprint some of 
them, here and now: 

“Dear Remembrance: 

I am a twelve-year-old girl, and I would like your 
advice. I have a very great problem. You see, I’m going 
out at the present moment with a 45-year-old mongoose. 
But that’s not really it, dear Remembrance. What really 
bugs me is that my parents object to our love. It’s the real 
thing, dear Remembrance. Please tell me what to do. 

Little Miss Teen.” 

Dear Little Miss Teen: 

I must confess that I really can’t find your parents 
at fault for objecting to your relationship. A 45-year-old 
mongoose, indeed. Go find someone in your age group. A 
thirteen-year old mongoose, for instance. 

Then there was this letter, which I was, personally, 
quite glad to receive: | 
“Dear Of Things: 

I think that your column is beyond a doubt the most. 
Important contribution yet made to twentieth-century | 
literature. You're great. 

Charles Dickens.” 

I can’t go on. I have to confess that these are the 
only letters I received. There aren’t any thousands of 
missives. They’re all figments of my poor, warped psyche. 
Please forgive me. 

* as | 

It was my misfortune, the other day, to descend into 
the lower depths of humanity, I have sunk pretty low 
before, it is true, but this was truly disgusting. | 

What I’m trying to say is that the other day I went to 
that place called the Caf. 

No offence to the proprietors is intended. It is just 
one of those universal truths, of whose verity we can always 
be certain, that whatever place students happen to con- 
gregate with any regularity immediately assumes the air | 
of something like an Ivy-League opium den. | 

After a while, after watching the endless waves of said | 
students ebb and flow in and out of the establishment, I 
became aware of an awful sameness in the action and con- 
versations of each group as they spent their brief sojourn 
in this most august of all cafeterias. (whew!) 1 mean, they 
all act the same. 

In fact, I wager that their conversations haven’t chang- | 
ed in 50 years. 

First student: Was that a bad class. 

Second student: Yeah. 

(Silence for one hour and thirteen minutes.) 

Third student: Jeez. 

(Again a silence.) 

First student: What do you mean? 

Second student: Well, I was just thinking. I don’t 
think this guy Aquinas knew what he was talking about. 

First Student: I don’t know. Maybe. 

(Another silence, this time lasting a full two hours.) 

Second Student: Gee. 

We must remind ourselves that the student of today | 


will rule the world of tomorrow. The people who cluster 


together in the halls and all forms of gathering-places in 





Hazy J Aesuest 


| Dear Sir: 


I feel that the News is guilty 
of a grave mistake and self-con- 
tradiction in last week’s editorial 
entitled “Argue-ment”. It is my 
| opinion that the News has over- 
| simplified the case and does not 
have a full grasp of the issue at 
| hand. 


“ideally, one votes for that person 
who will represent one’s own 
| opinion as closely as possible.’ 
However, the editorial goes on to 
claim that if a man changes 
political parties, “he is either 
abandoning his voters or else join- 
ing a party without truly support- 
ing its ideals.’: 

The News, at least,-is not so 
eallous as to cast aspersions on 
Mr. Argue's intergrity by suggest- 
ing that he is being hypocritical 
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our fair school are the hope of mankind. We must remind 
ourselves of this at every opportunity. It is, after all, so 
easy to forget. 


FRESE 
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It is stated in the editorial that, | 


elected him, was compelled to | 
‘ally himself with the party which 
most fully subscribes to his | 
opinions. i 
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e Lib- 
eral party. But it does state that 
Mr. Argue has changed his ideals | 
in changing parties. 


I feel that Mr. Argue is not the 
one who has vacillated in his 
views. It is «my opinion and that 
of Mr. Argue that it is the.New 
Democratic Party which has be- 
trayed its original ideals, aims, 
and goals. In allowing itself to be 
dominated by a Labour clique, it 
has ceased to become the universal 
party it once claimed to be. Mr. 
Argue, then, in order to LIVE UP | 
to the ideals of the people who | 





Anthony Pearson, 
President, Loyola Liberal Club 








The NEWS solicits 
Letters to the Editor 
every week. Contribu- 
tions should be of rea- 
sonable length, and can 
concern any topic what- 
soever. The only. re- 


strictions are, of course, 


libel and _ obscenity. 
Pseudonyms will be al- 
lowed upon the author’s 
request. Deadline for 
contributions is Wed- 
nesday at two o'clock. 
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} aid ae name an IBMer 
who graduated from there 


We have graduates on the IBM staff from about 
every college in Canada, so if you are qualified and 
want to work at IBM, you will be among kindred 
minds. Many of these college men are now top 


IBM is a leader in the Computer, Typewriter, 
Dictation Equipment and Time Systems fields. 
Constant research, new developments and con- 
tinuous expansion mean that opportunities at 
IBM are greater today than they ever were. The 
future growth of the company itself appears to 
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A Simple Guide ... 


How to Make Movies 


N recent months, Montreal has been plagued with 


great movies; this state of affairs has been amply 
reflected by the NEWS, which has been plagued with 
great movie reviews. To be a little different, this week 


the NEWS examines meth- 
ods of making great 
movies. 


The basic necessity in 
making a’ great and out- 
standingly arty movie is 
to make it up as you go 
along. Of course, one’s 
mind must be properly 
‘oriented before this is 
possible. To orient himself, 
the potential director must 
sit down for six months or 
so and read a large num- 
ber of folk legends, such 
as Freud’s “General In- 
troduction to Psychoanal- 
ysis.” 

Having immured your- 
self with the basic intel- 
lectual background  re- 
quired for making an 
artistic-success movie, you 
are ready to roll. The first 
step in the actual filming 
is to get a good shot of a 
cloudy sky: this can then 
be used in every movie 
you make, and, as well as 
being a good thing econo- 
mically, it also helps 
spread ten minutes of ac- 
tion into two hours of 
movie. 


Introduce symbolic 
characters, making sure 
that they are dressed sym- 
bolically (during one’s filk- 
lore orientation, read 
Jung’s “Psyche and Sym- 
bol”. You can skip the 
Psyche part unless you 
want to make movies about 
soulful girls striving for 
immortality through dis- 
obedience); this is for the 
benefit of movie crities 
who like the word symbol- 
ism (they all do). 

Always have thick 
woods, deserted streets, 
and bubbling streams for 
the characters to walk 
through. Have lots of si- 
tuations. These have no 
connection with the plot 
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(if you bothered with one; 
the best arty directors 
don’t), but are always a 
little weird. * 

An exceptionally import- 
ant point is to have the 
actors (who must all be tall, 
blond, and rugged — es- 
pecially the women) keep 
silent through most of the 
movie. They must only 
open their mouths in order 
to make _ philosophical 
statements of extreme ir- 
relevance. This ensures 
that the audience won't 
have a clue as to what is 
going on and will conse- 
quently assume that what- 
ever is going on must be 
immensely profound. Un- 
less the audience thinks 
the movie is profound, it 
won’t get anywhere. 

To further obfuscate the 
issue and impress the au- 
dience, have the movie 
done in a foreign language 
and use subtitles or dub- 
bing. This ensures that the 
movie will have an intel- 
lectual air (after all, only 
intellectuals speak foreign 
languages.) 

Bring in a love interest. 
Every moviegoer enjoys a 
good arty love interest, 
such as seduction, rape, or 
abortion. 

One final point: always 
have the climax ten min- 
utes before the end of the 
movie. This gives you time 
to get very arty and excep- 
tionally obscure; show 
more of your cloudy sky 
sequence, or perhaps a se- 
quence from your next 
movie. Anything, provided 
it’s unorthodox. 

If these simple direc- 
tions are followed, the 
movie cannot help but be 
a success. And, as the coup 
de grace, make sure that 
movie-theatres showing 
your movie point out its 
greatness by charging 


twice the admission that ‘is 
charged for an ordinary 
Hollywood movie. 
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aeons the many smaller English theatrical groups 

in Montreal is the Gallery Theatre; little known, 
perhaps, but definitely one of the better groups, they 
have built for themselves during the last year a strong 
reputation for presenting strong drama without fear. 
Their latest offering, now running at the Theatre Club 
on St. Luke St., holds to this tradition; unfortunately, one 


of the two one-act plays 
presented, Saroyan’s 
“Hello, out there’ can 
hardly be called , strong 
drama. In fact, it ean hard- 
ly be called drama. 

The play is, like its author, 
an impossibility. In his early 
days, Saroyan cashed in on 
his impossibility to such an 
extent that its familiarity be- 
came far more than contempt- 
ible. “Hello, out there’, seems 
to fall into that section of Sa- 
royan’s work that incited one 
critic to remark that ‘“‘Saroy- 
an pathos is’ close to bathos.” 

The play concerns a wand- 
ering young gambler in jail on 
a rape charge; he suffers from 
a compulsive necessity to 
shout “hello, out there’ — 
especially when there is no one 
around. During the play he 
lets loose with this war-cry and 
draws an ugly young girl who 
cooks for the prisoners, They 
immediately plan to get mar- 
ried (seriously — after all this 
is Saroyan!). The young man 
sends the girl out for cigaret- 
tes, changes his mind and 
sends her out to get her fa- 
ther’s gun (he thinks this will 
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saroyan 


a 
review- 


and 


sartre 


be more useful than a cig- 
arette, if he needs to protect 
himself). Unfortunately, while 
she is gone, the irate husband 
of the allegedly raped woman 
comes in and shoots the young 
man. With a few cronies he re- 
moves the body. In the midst of 
this, the young girl return. Left 
alone in the jail, grief-stricken, 
she ends the play in sobs, in- 
terjected with cries of ‘‘hello, 
out there.” 


HE play, like Sartre’s ‘No 

Exit,’ which followed, can 
be construed as an allegory of 
the captivity of man in modern 
society. Saroyan leaves it in 
doubt as to whether the man 
actually did rape the woman. 
He is then, a man trapped by 
circumstances not necesarily of 
his own making — the typical 
existential situation. Unfortu- 
nately, Saroyan's ‘life is won- 
derful, let’s have one of those 
American cigarettes’ philo- 
Sophy cannot carry out the 
situation to any conclusion, 
The conclusion which he gives 
is, to a certain extent, ac- 
ceptable — it takes the play 
full-eycle, it shows the facet 
of Saroyan’s. cracker-barrel 
scraping message that life is 
an eternal recurrence (shades 
of Nietzsche with an Armen- 
ian schmaltz playing in the 
background). This ending is, 
however, philosophically un- 
acceptable, whether or not one 
accepts Nietzsche's rather ill- 
delineated theory of eternal 
recurrence. 


Sartre‘s “No Exit,” on the 
other hand, builds up perfect- 
ly to the point at which the 
author can get bare messages 
across withoul seeming incon- 
gruous. When, toward the end, 
a byplay occurs which in es- 
sence consists of the state- 
ments, “Man is what he makes 
himself,’ “Man is nothing 
more than the sum of his ac- 
tions,” and, the inevitable, 
“Now I know what hell is — 
hell is other people,” there is 
nothing but a sense of a prepos. 


The last quote might seem 
incongruous, if it weren't for 
the fact that the play takes 
place in a Victorian drawing- 
room situated in hell. Its oc- 
cupants — who are hell to one 
another — are a coward, a 
Lesbian, and a nympho. While 
the Lesbian unsuccessfully 
chases the nypmho, who is 
unsuccessfully chasing the 
coward, the coward unsuccess- 
fully tries to convince the Les- 
bian that he acted according 
to his pacifist principles, and 
not out of cowardice. Sartre 
makes the point quite ade- 
quately that this is going to 
go on forever. And one is firm- 
ly convinced that he doesn’t 
mean that it will go on for- 
ever in hell alone. 


HE atmosphere for the 

play is beautifully set by 
the valet (played to perfection 
by Alan Cantwell, known here 
for his performance as Rom- 
ainville in Marianopolis' pre- 
duction of “Ring Around the 
Moon") who diabolically in- 
forms the occupants of the 
room that they will no longer 
need their ‘toothbrushes. Noth- 
ing of life is left to them but 
the raw antagonisms. 


The play is  well-acted 
(which is more than can be 
said for the Saroyan offering 
— which was neither badly 
acted, nor was it well acted), 
though it is such a strong play 
in itself that the idea is 
enough to carry it along with- 
out too much assistance from 
the cast. Like many of Shaw’s 
plays one listens to it rather 
than watches it. 


This play, far more than the 
Saroyan play, and probably 
more than any other modern 
play (with the possible excep- 
tion of Pirandello’s ‘Henry IV’) 
delineates the concept of la 
condition humaine ... man 
trapped by the very fact that 
he is man. 

It is the very same concept 
that one finds in any of Sar- 
tre’s books on philosophy (in 
his essay “Existentialism is a 
humanism” for example, some 
of the very same statements ap- 
pear); but, having seen the 
play, one is tempted to agree 
with those people who have 
said that Sartre the artist is 
better at getting his point 
across than is Sartre the philo- 
sopher. Sartre himself has 
said this — that the present 
times demand _ philosopher- 
artists. Whether or not he has 
said this because he is such 
a successful dramatist and no- 
velist is an interesting point 
of conjecture; but the fact re- 
mains that he is a great artist. 


ESPITE his great artistry, 

he is shunned by many 
groups because of the contro- 
versial nature of his works and 
the relatively unrewarding 
task (from the actor’s point of 
view) of performing them. 
One must, then, congratulate 
the Gallery Theatre on having 
brought some Sartre to Mon- 
trealers; it is unfortunate that 
they could not have chosen a 
somewhat better supporting 
play. 

They have, perhaps, played 
a sneaky trick by presenting 
Saroyan first on the program; 
by intermission one is on the 
verge of giving up hope; this, 
no doubt, accounts for part of 
the responsive acceptance of 
the Sartre play. It is to be 
hoped, however, that some- 
time in the future some Mont- 
real group — if not the Gal- 
lery Theatre — will -have the 
initiative to present a full- 
blooded evening of this man 
who, whether we like it or not, 
has had a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the world in which 
we have no choice but to live, 





“An Evening with Saroyan and 
Sartre" will be presented again to- 
night, Saturday night, and Sunday 
afternoon and night, at the Theatre 
Club, 1858 St. Luke St., under the 
direction ef Robert Verniks, 
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INTRAMURAL IRE INDEED... 

True, results tabulated by Loyola Varsity teams on 
the intercollegiate plane were not of the heart-warming 
variety. As a matter of fact they were downright discour- 
aging. These observations, augmented by the serious lack 
of earth-shaking developments on the Varsity level — a 
realm in which we are often wont to spread our comment 
— prompted us to turn to the less glamorous and yet, 
praise-worthy field of intramural athletics. 


It is a matter of general conjecture that intramurals 
are on the way up. The attendance and interest surround- 
ing these events certainly does not belie this fact. It seems 
that the previous blasé attitude which characterized these 
endeavours has been dispelled for the time being. 


Truth of the matter is that inter-faculty sports are 
experiencing one of their finer years. The predominate | 
reason, of course, is the substantial increase in the College’s 
enrollment which has provided a most-welcome surplus 
of athletic talent. Much of this talent has not been com- 
pletely absorbed on the inter-varsity level, and due to the 
convenience of house-league activities, much of this excess 
has provided the “shot in the arm” so conspicuously lacking 
in previous years. 





The ‘nouvelle vague’ hqwever is not completely with- 
out fault. The most obvious weakness is reflected in the 
gross disunity between intramural sports. More concrete 
examples of this are found in the various play-off systems, 
which often found teams involved in championship com-| 
petition when they, in fact, were not entitled to such sta- 
ture, in view of the respective won-lost records. 


A further lack of coherence emanates from the in-! 
frequent and arbitrary appointment of game officials. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties which ultimately 
will be set by the wayside in the near future, the basic idea 
of intramurals far surpasses its faults. The trend initiated | 
this year is indeed one to be emulated by future IAC heads, 
and must be a vital concern in any constitution proposed | 
this year. In fact the true test of intramural athletic im- 
provement has already passed — they have come into their 
own despite the fact that the situation apparently “has 
simply not been receiving complete coverage.” 


CHANCES ARE... 

. . . that the farewell accorded Jack Kennedy on his! 
‘Night’ at the University of Toronto earlier last week is a| 
tribute to his ability and is indicative of the respect ac- | 
corded him at Toronto University which recognizes him | 
as “one of the driving forces in the athletic machine of this 
university.” 








. .. that the LCAA will present an interesting depar- | 
ture in sport movie-making when it stages “Of Sport and 
Men”’ in the College Auditorium today at 11. 

. .. that a 25 per cent discount is offered to all cus- 
tomers of the newly instituted “Sports Store,” even on mer- 
chandise desired by students which is not in stock. 


. . . that Larry Cullen and Al Grazys will provide a 
keen source of rivalry in the approaching LCAA Presi- | 
dential elections on March 21 and 22. 

. . . that the increased interest in intramurals is mir- 
rored in the probable entrance of four presidential can- 
didates in the IAC race; Maurice Colson, George Lengvari, 
Mike Macey and Claude St. Amour. | 


. . - that rowdyism in the NEWSroom will ultimately | 


| Liebich. 





lead to the presence of an injury-riddled staff under the | 
aegis of its demanding and at times, OTL, Editor-in-Chief. | 


\ 


oie, ieee 
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Swim Meet Successful... 
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Junior Science Swim To Win 


The intramural scene saw | 
the termination of another | 
sport last week with the 
swimming tournament held | 
at the McGill University pool. | 
Junior Science captured 34 


| points to gain first place and 


the championship. Finishing 
behind them were Senior Arts and 
Junior Arts with 29 and 20 points 
respectively. 


The winning Science contingent 
Was composed of Al Grazys, Bob) 
Walsh, Dave Hipgrave and José 
The fourth year Arts 
combo contained Mark Wleklinski, 
Ken Desroches, André Villehumer, 
D’Arcy Pallet and Dennis Belle- 
humer while the third place finish- 
ers were made up of Jackson Ma- 
thieu, George Lengvari, Eric Matt- 
son, George Cirkovic and Maurice 
John Colson. 








Bill Sutton of Sophomore Science 
gained the individual swimming 


~ Skiers Busy eters 


Loyola’s Varsity skiers found themselves competing 
in several races over the past three weeks, the foremost 
of which was the Kandahar held at Mount Tremblant on) 
Saturday and Sunday of last week. Representatives for | 
Loyola were Pete Howlett and Tony Dawson, two class 


“A’’ competitors. 
Dawson finished 34th in 





Bill Sutton 
Individual Winner 
honors for the second straight year 
but his effort was not enough to 
place his team. Sutton raced to 
first place finishes in the 25, 50, 
and 100 yard freestyle events and | 
in so doing captured the maximum 
of 15 points. 
The victorious Junior Science won 
the 200 yard freestyle relay and 
the trio of Grazys, Liebich and 








the giant slalom of 110 en- 


trants with a time of 2.11 while Howlett was disqualified. 


In the salon event, Dawson, 


placed 43rd and Howlett fail- 
ed to post a time, due to a 
fall which resulted in a 
broken binding. 


Two weekends ago these 
same two skiers competed in 
the Provincial Champion- 
ships at Camp Fortune, Que- 
bec. Dawson placed 8th in 
the slalom and 10th in the 
combined; Howlett raced to 
a seventh place finish in the | 
slalom which gave him 20th posi- 


| tion for the combined results. 


The remainder of the Loyola 
contingent has been racing well 
in recent weeks. John Baker was 





promoted to class “B” on the 
strength of a stellar performance | 
at St. Sauveur two weeks ago. | 
Andy Baby has also been skiing | 
well and could be promoted to} 
class ‘“B” by the end of the pre-| 
sent season. 

The team will be competing in 
at least two more events during 
the following weekends, the first 
to be held at Val David and the) 
second to take place at Mt. Or-| 
ford. | 

As far as next year is concern- 
ed, prospects indeed look en- 
couraging. With every member | 
of the present team returning, | 
and with other skiers expected to 
compete, the Varsity can look to! 
an improved team. | 





Walsh captured the 150 yard med- 
ley relay. Senior Arts finished sec- 
ond on the strength of fine per- 
formances by Wleklinski who won 
the 25 yard butterfly and Desro- 
ches, who took the 25 yard back- 
stroke, 


Other notable performances were 
turned in by Lengvari, with a vic- 
tory in the 25 yard breastroke, 
Mattson and Colson all of whom 
helped Junior Arts to their third 
place finish. 


MONT 
HABITANT 


Cocktail 
Lounge 


Dancing 


Folk 
Singing 


NIGHT 
SKIING 


OPEN EVERY NIGHT 


6:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
weather permitting 
$2.00 per person for skiing 
under specially designed lights 
NO SHADOWS, NO GLARE 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
SKITOW DISCOUNT 


Mon. to Frid. Daytime only 


MONT HABITANT 
St. Sauveur des Monts 








e ROSE BOWL LANES e 


The 


Bowler’s 


Lunch 


Greatest sp 
OW in Bo 
Wling 


Special 


Lunch 


Plus One String 


of Bowling 


All for 90° 
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Cagers End 


As Winners 


Lavoie Third In Scoring 


Finishing their schedule 
with one of their best efforts 


in OSL action, the Loyola) 


Warriors annihilated 
Bishop’s University last Fri- 
day night with a 67-37 win at 
Mont St. Louis Gym. The 
thirty point difference repre- 
sents the largest margin of 
victory for the B-ballers this 
year. Mainly responsible for 
the lop-sided score was N. Lavoie’s 
24 point performance, representing 
the highest scoring feat by an act- 
ive player over the campaign, 
The question of victory was never 
in doubt as the Warriors, repeat- 


ing a pattern of play that has been | 


predominant in their victories in 
past games, broke fast and built 
up a twelve point lead scoring on 
six successive shots in the early 
stages before Bishops were -able 


to tally a singleton. The taller War- 


Neil Lavoie 
Coming Into His Own 








riors controlled the backboards 
and this established the pattern of 
play throughout the contest. 

A sharp defensive unit forced 
the weak-shooting Bishops team to 
attempt to score from the outside. 
The Warriors were able to gather 
in the majority of the rebounds and 
their fast-breaking style of play 
allowed them many openings in 
the Gaitor’s defense. Thus, at the 
intermission, the Warriors, play- 
ing in a relaxing manner, main- 


tained their twelve point margin | 


| and led 30-18. 
| The Warriors, who have had mo- 


mentary let-downs in some import- 
ant encounters earlier in the 
schedule, kept the pressure on the 


| 
Bishops quintet throughout the re- 


mainder of the game and easily | 


won, walking away with a 67-37 
victory. 
Coach G. Karatzopoulos. substi- 


tuted freely in the second half re- 


sulting in the entire Warrior squad 


hitting the score-sheet. Heading 
the onslaught and scoring with 
casual consistency was N. Lavoie 
with 24 points. Second in line was 
H. Hus with 14 points; J. C. Vade- 


boncoeur ended his college career | 


| with 8, all from the outside. G. 
| Francis Lengvari, playing in his 
| thirty-fifth consecutive outing, used 
his jump-shot from the top of the 
| key to full advantage and hit for 
|8. A. Grazys, the spark-plug of 
|the Warrior's defense, added 7. 
| Rookies C. Smith and R. Markey 
completed the scoring with 4 and 
{2 points respectively. High man 
for Bishops was M. Smith with 16. 


N. Lavoie’s continual 


} 
| 
| scoring 


| power during the second half of | 
| the schedule gave him third place | 
in the OSL individual scoring race. | 


H. G. Mylks capably acting as 
head trainer throughout the cam- 
| paign received the B, Casey award 


son. was voted “fan of the year” 
by the players for the 
successive year, edging out R. 
Mariano by a vote. 





- MUAC Held At Loyola 


The third session of the Montreal Universities’ Athletic 
Council met here last Tuesday evening to discuss the in- 
ternal structure of the organization and further long-range 
developments, which, the organization hopes will soon affect 
some 30 thousand university students on the island of 
Montreal. Loyola Athletic Association President Don Mc- 


Dougall chaired the meeting. 


After the delegates had as- 
sembled, a decision was made 
to allow any _ universities 
seeking entrance into the 
group to do so regardless of 


their respective athletic set- | 


ups. Previously a prospective 
entrant was required to have 
a recognized athletic pro- 
gram. 


The second point on the 
agenda was the discussion of 
the recent bill passed by Par- 
liament regarding physical 
fitness. 

Composed of Montreal and Sir 
George Williams University and 
Marianopolis, St. Joseph's and 
Loyola Colleges, MUAC hopes to 
garner recognition through stu- 
dent sponsored activities. 

Georgian representative Howie 
Nathen took the initiative in the 
discussion, stressing the need for 
the establishment of the associa- 
tion as a truly representative 


body. Following such recognition, | 


MUAC teels the government 
might see fit to aid the group 
through clinics and lectures. 

In summing up his remarks 
Nathen stated, “MUAC will ask 
the government’s recognition and 
co-operation in the acquisition of 
speakers, films and coaching 
clinics.” 

The organization as yet has not 
drafted any resolutions pending 
ratification by the 
athletic directors. MUAC has also 
stressed that it intends to work 





* 


Directors of school sports in the 
| furtherence of its cause. 





| 


Rick Martin Marcel Guay 


respective | 


Marc Latour 


second | 


Jack Hemens 











Captain Marcel Jetté, CD, Commandant of Le College Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean, presents the Ottawa St. Lawrence Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association Swimming and Diving Championship Trophy to 
Cadet René Simoneau, captain of CMR's winning team, following the 
meet which took place in the college's pool last Saturday, March 3. 
Cadet Rob Hamilton, left, was the captain of the Royal Military Col- 
lege team of Kingston, Canada, which placed second. 
went to Loyola College, Montreal, led by Marcel Guay. 


Third honors 


Swimmers Take Last Dip; 
Hopes High For Next Year 


Another Varsity sport has been completed for the 1961-62 academic year. The 


Loyola swim team terminated its activities last Saturday in the annual meet held this 


year at the CMR pool in St. Jean. 


for his medical abilities. M. J. Col- | 





This year saw the innovation of a new procedure for this Varsity entry, a prac- 
tice, no doubt, to be continued in future seasons. In former years the squad would 
commence practices in November and gain experience for the OSL meet by compet- 
ing with district universities in dual meets and other forms of small-entry competi- 
tion. This year, however, the swimmers, determined to improve their record, sought and 
gained permission of the LCAA to hire a coach — an approach that, in reflection, has 
proved highly profitable. 


The Maroon and White team placed third in a five-entry meet, with the two government schools, 


|'CMR and RMC gaining first and second positions respectively. Loyola’s best showings in the beautiful 
pool housed in the same building as the basketball courts and hockey rink, were in the individual. races. 
Judges decisions figured prominently in Loyola’s placings, although had the officials granted Loyola 
a higher finishing place in each instance, it is unlikely they would have improved their 39 point total, as 
RMC gained an insurmountable 82 aggregate points. Host CMR topped even this production with 92 points 


: ; ; | to cop the one day affair. 
in close co-operation with the | cop the = 


In the 200 yd. individual medley heat, Udo Beuchner in lane no. 2 flashed to a second place 
finish, only an arm's length behind the winner. Chuck Czartoryski in the 100 yd. breast stroke placed 
*second behind the highly touted Rick Turner of RMC. Captain Marcel Guay finished third in the 100 yd. 


Gill Young 


Gil Barietti 


Udo Beuchner 


Chuck Czartoryski 





les Gareau Hank Dauderis 


Bob Michels 


free style event no. 7, 


Beuchner, fatigued from his fine 
showing only three races earlier, 
| placed last in a six man event in 
\the 100 yd. backstroke. Loyola's 
butterfly ace, Dennis Tracey, 
rounding into form, 
| managed a fourth place finish. 


late-season 


In the final event of the after- 
noon, the 200 yd. free style relay, 
| Loyola's team of Gil Barletti, Bob 
Michels, Marcel Guay and Dennis 
Tracey, the latter two with MAA 
experience, placed third. Much is 
| expected from this Loyola entry 
next year with the probable return 
of Guy Aird, Les Gareau and Jack 
| Hemens. All three were academic- 
| ally ineligible this year. It is hoped 
| too that Marc Latour, a promising 
will even 





Freshman, improve 
further next season, as much has 
| been already accomplished by this 
| newcomer; if the team does decide 
a likelihood 
year's 


to re-hire Gil Young, 


on the basis of this fine 


job, 
round Loyola’s entry in this sport, 


optimism supreme will sur- 


Much credit is due the coach — 
his popularity among the team 
members attests this fact,-as well 
as the excellent instruction he 
provided the swimmers. 


